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OPTOMETRY  -  IT'S    UNLIMITED 


HAROLD  WIENER,  O.D. 

No.  Arlington,  New  Jersey 


Too  often  one  hears  optometrists  discussing 
their  limitations  and  restrictions.  Let  us  evalu- 
ate the  broadness  of  our  professional  services. 
It  is  important  to  the  well  being  of  a  man  that 
he  thinks  in  terms  of  his  freedoms  and  abilities 
rather  than  in  terms  of  his  restrictions  and 
shortcomings.  We  have  to  face  reality  and 
realize  the  things  that  we  are,  and  the  things 
that  we  are  not,  in  order  to  have  peace  of 
mind. 

We,  as  optometrists,  are  working  in  the 
field  of  human  behavior.  We  are  not  dealing 
in  eyes,  but  rather  in  a  total  action  system. 
All  will  agree  that  the  eye  does  not  see,  nor 
know  how  to  focus,  nor  know  how  to  converge 
to  an  object  in  space,  but  rather  that  there 
are  centers  or  portions  of  the  brain  which  con- 
trol these  actions.  We  all  know  that  if  your 
focusing  or  converging  ability  is  not  operat- 
ing properly  you  cannot  function  effectively  as 
an  organism.  The  individual  who  manifests 
ocular  or  visual  symptoms  is  not  as  efficient 
in  his  environment  as  he  should  be.  Our  pur- 
pose as  optometrists  is  to  supply  a  means  of 
helping  the  individual  operate  as  close  to  his 
potential  abilities,  intellectual  or  otherwise, 
as  is  possible.  Whether  he  be  a  tool  maker, 
executive,  secretary,  homemaker,  or  even  a 
truck  driver,  proper  visual  care  will  help  him 
perform  better  in  his  field. 

With  the  understanding  that  we  are  in  the 
field  of  human  behavior,  we  can  now  discuss 
the  scope  and  freedoms  of  optometric  practice. 
The  basis  of  optometric  practice  is  the  use  of 
lenses  to  help  an  individual  perform  on  a  high- 
er achievement  level.  In  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  lens  we  have  a  powerful  tool  to  help 
mankind  operate  with  greater  efficiency  and  to 
help  extend  his  usefullness. 

By  mean  of  orthoptics  we  can  correct  de- 
viations in  the  convergence  or  centering  me- 
chanism. No  other  profession  better  under- 
stands, or  can  more  intelligently  apply,  the 
basic  necessities  of  this  type  of  work.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Leo  Manas  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Optometry  that  out  of  a  large  group 
of  undifferentiated  and  indiscriminately  chosen 


strabismic  cases,  80%  were  restored  to  nor- 
mal single  binocular  vision.  This  was  done 
using  pure  optometric  techniques.  Can  the 
surgeon  brag  of  greater  accomplishments? 

Through  visual  training  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  the  visual  mechanism  can  be  re- 
stored; thereby  giving  the  visual  training  pa- 
tient a  new  lease  on  his  learning  and  working 
situation.  By  means  of  entirely  optometric 
techniques  we  can  take  the  poor  achiever  in 
school  and  teach  him  how  to  use  his  visual 
mechanism  so  that  he  no  longer  works  at  a 
visual  disadvantage,  but  can  come  through  in 
the  learning  situation.  We  are  in  the  field  of 
human  behavior  when  we  can  effect  so  great 
a  change  in  an  individual  that  he  rises  from 
the  lowest  in  his  class  (unable  to  use  his  high 
I.Q.  and  possibly  becoming  a  discipline  prob- 
lem) to  the  joy  and  success  of  fulfillment 
through  an  achievement  equal  to  that  of  his 
classmates. 

Non-optometrists  have  recognized  what  op- 
tometrists have  to  offer:  Kephart  at  Purdue; 
Halstead  at  Chicago;  Harmon  in  Texas;  Ren- 
shaw  at  Ohio  State;  Gesell  and  Associates; 
Helen  Robinson  at  Chicago;  Stella  Center  of 
New  York  University  and  many  others.  When 
will  all  optometrists  realize  that  what  they 
have  to  offer  humanity  is  more  than  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  more  than  the  treatment  of  disease, 
more  than  minor  surgery,  and  at  least  as  much 
as  any  other  profession  can  offer  a  healthy 
organism.  Through  proper  optometric  tech- 
niques mankind  can  reap  the  benefits  of  util- 
izing God  given  abilities. 

We  have  another  freedom  in  optometry — 
the  pre-school  child.  All  professions  in  the 
health  field  today,  from  the  dentist  to  the  vet- 
erinarian, are  practicing  preventive  techniques. 
Recenty  in  "The  Optometric  Weekly"  there 
have  appeared  a  series  of  article  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Apell,  optometric  consultant  to  the  Gesell  In- 
stitute of  Child  Development,  pertaining  to 
visual  care  of  children  which  should  be  read 
and  re-read  by  all  of  us.  Here  is  a  whole  field 
open  to  the  profesion  where  in  visual  prob- 
er Please  turn  to  page  6 
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ARMY   AND   AIR   FORCE 
COMMISSIONS 

The  following  bulletin  recently  released  to 
the  Optometric  Press  give  you  the  information 
which  will  enable  you  to  apply  for  a  com- 
mission in  either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force. 

"The  United  States  Army  has  notified  the 
AOA  Department  of  National  Affairs  that  be- 
ginning February  1,  195  7,  it  will  accept  ap- 
plications for  commissions  from  senior  optom- 
etry students.  This  action  was  taken  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  AOA  Mil- 
itary Advisory  Committee,  presented  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Brucker  last  November  by 
President  Flower  and  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Affairs. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Babcock,  Director  of  the 
AOA  Department  of  National  Affairs,  stated 
that  final  action  on  these  applications  would 
not  be  taken  until  the  applicant  submitted  evi- 
dence that  he  has  graduated,  and  passed  at 
least  one  State  Board  examination. 

Senior  students  desiring  to  apply  should  re- 


quest application  forms  from  the  Military  Dis- 
trict Headquarters  in  their  home  State.  The 
instructions  on  the  application  blanks  specify 
the  information  required  to  be  furnished  by 
the  applicant,  both  at  the  time  the  applica- 
tions is  submitted  and  after  the  student  has 
graduated  and  passed  his  State  Board. 

Dr.  Babcock  also  announced  that  the  Army 
anticipates  that  it  will  tender  commissions  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  seniors  now  in 
schools  and  colleges  of  optometry. 

The  new  Army  policy  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Air  Force  more  than  a  year 
ago.  However,  applications  for  commissions  in 
the  Air  Force  from  seniors  should  be  sent  di- 
rect to  the  Surgeon  General,  USAF  Head- 
quarters, United  States  Air  Force,  AFCSG, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  This  address  should  be 
included  on  both  the  application  and  the  en- 
velope in  which  it  is  mailed.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Air  Force  will  also  com- 
mission between  thirty  and  forty  members  of 
this  year's  graduating  class.  Applications  made 
prior  to  graduation  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  the  dean  of  the  school  indicating 
the  expected  date  of  graduation. 

The  Navy  anticipates  that  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  it  optometric  manpower  requirements 
from  reserve  officers  already  commissioned, 
but  not  on  active  duty,  or  from  optometrists 
who  were  commissioned  in  the  line  and  de- 
sire to  transfer  as  optometrists  to  the  Medical 
ervice  Corps." 

The  Army  now  requires  that  a  commissioned 
optometrist  shall  agree  to  serve  for  only  two 
years.  There  was  a  brief  period  during  which 
the  Army  like  the  other  two  Services  required 
optometrists  to  agree  to  serve  for  three  years, 
if  granted  a  commission.  The  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  still  require  a  three  year  tour  of 
duty  for  an  optometry  officer. 


Son:  Dad,  why  do  they  rope  off  the  aisles 
at  weddings? 

Dad:  So  the  bridegroom  can't  get  away, 
son. 


^      ^ 


"Could  you,"  the  specialist  asked,  "pay  for 
an  operation  if  I  found  one  necessary?" 

"Would  you,"  countered  the  patient,  "find 
one  necessary  if  I  couldn't  pay  for  it?" 
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OPTOMETRY    EAST   AND    WEST 


I  have  recently  returned  from  a  lecture  trip 
through  ^^'est  Germany  and  I  am  full  of  im- 
pressions there  gathered.  As  we  all  know  to 
our  discomfiture  a  great  division  lies  across 
Europe  between  East  and  West.  The  complex 
political  situation  thus  engendered  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  Old  World  can  even  be  seen 
as  a  divergence  between  optometry.  Nowhere 
is  the  contrast  so  obvious  as  between  the 
close  neghbors — the  two  halves  of  Berlin. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  invited  to  present 
a  paper  explaing  my  techniques  and  instu- 
nients  to  the  "Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Op- 
tometrie"  (D.G.O.)  at  their  1956  meeting  in 
West  Berlin.  Naturally  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  a  little  time  off  and 
peeping  behind  the  iron  curtain.  It  proved 
impossible  for  me  to  visit  an  optometrist  at 
his  practice  in  this  part  of  Germany.  This 
was  not  because  of  any  political  obstruction 
or  idealogical  reticence  but  simply  because  I 
did  not  get  acquainted  with  an  English-speak- 
ing East  German  optometrist  until  it  was  too 
late  to  take  up  his  open  invitation. 

The  training  for  optometry  follows  similar 
lines  both  in  the  East  and  West  and  I  hope  to 
give  details  of  this  interesting  topic  in  a  fur- 
ther contribution.  Optometrists  from  East 
Germany  are  unquestionably  very  eager  and 
interested  in  the  profession  and  come  in  large 
numbers  to  attend  western  congresses,  I  un- 
derstood that  they  also  have  the  chance  to 
purchase  various  luxuries  which  are  unob- 
tainable in  the  eastern  zone.  The  difference  in 
the  society  in  which  these  two  types  of  Ger- 
man practitioners  works  has,  to  my  mind,  led 
to  a  most  unexpected  distinction  in  their  pre- 
sent status  and  mode  of  operation. 

In  Germany,  before  the  last  war,  as  in  most 
continental  countries,  the  "Herr  Doktor"  was 
the  unquestioned  king  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing or  even  lightly  connected  with  the  human 
body.  Not  least  of  his  services  was  refraction. 
The  simplest  presbyopic  prescription  was  with- 
in the  undisputed  province  of  the  medics. 
This  was  officiallly  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment in  all  their  Health  Insurance  schemes. 
If  any  benefit  or  grant  was  to  be  obtained  by 


the  worker  he  was  compelled  to  have  an  eye 
examination  by  an  Eye-Doctor.  In  many  ways 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  since  even 
now  the  watchmaker-optician  and  the  photo- 
optician  are  still  very  much  in  evidence.  Op- 
tometry is  frequently  just  a  side  line  in  a 
shop  specializing  in  cameras  or  instruments. 
The  exclusive  optometrist  concentrating  on 
refraction  and  dispensing  as  in  the  C.  S.  or 
in  Great  Britain  is  extremely  rare  in  Germany. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  present  day 
optometrist  is  incompetent  or  undertrained, 
far  from  it.  Nevertheless  old  prejudices  die 
hard  and  the  official  snubbing  of  optometry 
as  an  independent  profession  still  persists 
throughout  Federal  Germany  including  West 
Berlin. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  position  of  the  op- 
tometrist in  East  Germany  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  entirely  different.  Since  the  end 
of  the  war  he  has  become  officially  recog- 
nized and  approved.  He  is  licensed  to  under- 
take refraction  and  dispensing  both  under 
health  insurance  schemes  and  privately.  In 
no  way  is  he  under  the  domination  of  the 
medical  man  in  this  work. 

How  did  this  distinction  come  about?  My 
Berlin  colleagues  inform  me  that  when  Ger- 
many was  divided,  as  many  trained  men  as 
could  effect  an  escape  fled,  to  the  West.  This 
included  all  types  of  specialists  among  whom 
were  a  large  number  of  ophthalmologists.  The 
East  was  thus  quite  suddenly  left  denuded  of 
medical  men  experienced  in  refraction.  Thus 
the  optometrists  were  in  a  very  strong  position 
and  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms  of  service. 
I  heard  one  of  them  declaim  that  they  re- 
fused to  undertake  optical  work  unless  they 
were  given  complete  and  unfettered  freedom 
of  profesional  action.  This  they  were  granted 
within  the  limits  they  were  prepared  to  accept. 
When  one  discusses  the  position  with  one  of 
these  practitioners  one  gets  the  impression 
that  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
setup  in  the  economy  of  East  Germany  there 
is  a  negligible  amount  of  free  enterprise  al- 
lowed to  individuals,   though  the  optometrist 

*  Please    turn  to  page  !) 
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DR.    FLOWER   SPEAKS   AT   M.    C.    O. 


By  DUKE  DRUCKER 


Doctor  Rupert  Flower,  president  of  the 
American  Optometrical  Association,  graced 
MCO  with  an  address  given  before  the  en- 
tire student  body  on  the  morning  of  March 
13th. 

Dr.  Flower  said  that  the  AOA  was  proud  of 
this  school.  Schooling,  he  continued  gives  you 
the  start,  from  then  on  it's  up  to  the  individual 
to  make  his  own  measure  of  success,  "the  in- 
dividual decides  the  difference". 

Those  graduating  from  college  now  are  do- 
ing so  at  a  time  when  the  economy  of  the 
nation  is  the  highest  in  its  history.  It  is  the 
best  of  times  to  be  an  optometrist;  since  the 
need  for  optometrists  has  never  been  greater. 

In  the  last  60  years  tremendous  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  profession,  and  coupled 
with  this  is  the  legislative  progress  made  in 
the  48  states.  All  professions  have  gone  through 
a  series  of  evolutions  to  bring  them  up  to  their 
present  standards.  Dr.  Flower  cited,  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

Refracting  Optician    to   Optometrist 
Barber  to  Physician 
Blacksmith  to   Dentist 

We  should  reiiect  back  on  the  men  who  have 
gone  before  us,  the  spectacle  pedler,  the  re- 
fracting optician,  the  optometrists  who  ful- 
filled the  needs  of  their  day,  and  give  them 
thanks. 

He  stated  that  the  AOA  is  recognized  as  the 
fountainhead  of  visual  information.  In  ever 
increasing  numbers  industry  and  insurance 
companies  are  asking  the  AOA  for  its  plans 
for  vision  care. 

Dr.  Flower  stated  that  we  must  run  very 
fast  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  Optometry 
must  mature  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  the 
other  professions.  Taking  an  optomistic  view 
of  the  future  he  feels  that  the  optometric  cur- 
riculum should  be  extended  to  seven  years  for 
the  highest  level  of  study  in  order  to  reach  a 
soaring  target. 

There  must  be  a  greater  dedication  to  pro- 
fessionalism. Dr.  Flower  said  that  he  had 
three  wishes: 


1)  Satisfaction   from  work  well  done 

2)  Prestige 

3)  Economic  well  being 
Professionalism  is  the  only  way  to  achieve 

these  goals.  To  practice  commercially  will  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  all  three.  The  profession 
will  be  better  off  if  commercialism  is  purged 
and  this  must  come  from  within  optometry 
since  by  definition  a  profession  is  a  self  dis- 
ciplining and  self  perpetuating  body. 

He  next  discussed  health  care  plans,  espe- 
cially those  plans  which  include  vision  care. 
Too  many  optometrists  are  selling  themselves 
short  by  not  following  a  professional  fee  sys- 
tem, which  separates  the  fee  for  services  and 
that  for  ophthalmic  materials. 

The  field  of  vision  care  offers  a  unique 
service  and  only  the  modern  optometrist  is 
equipped  to  handle  visual  problems  properly. 
The  demand  for  more  optometrists  in  occupa- 
tional vision  grows  every  year;  industrial  vis- 
ion plans  grow  every  year.  The  trend  will  con- 
tinue but  if  optometry  isn't  ready  to  handle 
the  increased  needs  and  demands,  medicine 
will  train  ophthalmologists  and  technicians  to 
take  the  optometrists'  places. 

An  ophthalmologist  is  an  eye  specialist;  an 
optometrist  is  a  vision  specialits. 

Dr.  Flower  concluded  by  saying,  "The  high- 
est of  distinctions  is  service  to  others." 


STATISTICS 

Just  to  prove  that  you  can  do  a  lot  with 
figures  we  submit  the  following: — 

DID  YOU  KNOW?  —  The  population  of 
the  country  is  160  million,  but  there  are  62 
million  over  60  years  of  age,  leaving  98  million 
to  do  the  work.  People  under  21  total  over 
54  million,  which  leaves  44  million  to  do  the 
work.  Then  there  are  21  million  people  em- 
ployed by  the  government  and  that  leaves  13 
million  to  do  the  work.  Deduct  12,800,000, 
the  number  in  state  and  city  offices,  and  that 
leaves  200,000  to  do  the  work.  There  are  126,- 
000  in  hispitals,  insane  asylums,  and  so  forth. 
*  Please   turn  to  page  11 
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OPTOMETRY  (Cont.) 

lems  can  be  prevented;  where  poor  achieve- 
ment can  be  recognized  and  corrected  in  pre- 
schoolers so  that  they  do  not  become  the  re- 
tarded readers;  where  high  astigmias,  ani- 
sometropia, high  hyperopia,  myopia  and  other 
difficulties  of  later  life  may  be  prevented.  We, 
in  optometry,  can  recognize  these  problems 
and  handle  the  pre-school  child,  but  this  can- 
not be  done  within  the  referential  framework 
of  considering  only  the  eye  ball  and  the  use  of 
lenses  for  correcting  refractive  errors. 

Some  optometrists  feel  there  is  nothing  new 
to  learn  once  they  have  received  their  di- 
plomas, but  such  is  not  the  case.  If  a  pro- 
fession is  worth  its  salt,  learing  and  new  in- 
formation never  cease.  For  years  optometry 
has  used  the  retinoscope  to  measure  an  error 
of  refraction.  Dr.  Jerry  Getman  at  the  Gesell 
Institute,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Ranshaw  at  the 
summer  workshop  session  have  shown  that 
with  the  retinoscope  you  can  observe  changes 
in  the  retinal  reflex  which  give  you  clues  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  material  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  reading  is  too  hard  or  too  easy  for 
him.  With  the  retinoscope  a  predilection  for 
myopia  in  the  young  and  pre-school  child  can 
be  predicted.  A  variation  in  the  astigmatism 
can  be  noticed,  depending  on  the  intensity  of 
the  search  for  meaning.  Book  Retinoscopy 
throws  a  new  light  on  an  old  technique.  Re- 
member— the  retinoscope  is  an  optometric  in- 
strument. 

With  in  the  freedoms  of  optometry  is  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  field  of  reading. 
This  service,  which  is  optometric  in  nature, 
is  a  form  of  visual  training  in  preparation  for 
training  now  being  done  by  teachers  using 
similar  devices.  Unfortunately,  in  many  in- 
stances, speed  reading  is  given  to  individuals 
with  poor  visual  abilities.  The  results  are  forth- 
coming in  terms  of  greater  reading  speed,  but 
they  do  not  hold.  Under  social  or  competitive 
pressure  an  individual  may  perform  better, 
but  take  away  that  presure  and  he  may  not 
continue  thi  top  notch  performance  if  he  has 
been  operating  beyond  his  basic  abilities.  Some- 
times the  crammer  who  studies  all  night  may 
pass  an  exam  the  next  day.  Does  that  mean  he 
is  a  good  performer?  A  person  cannot  perform 
at  a  high  level  of  achievement  in  the  reading 


situation  if  his  visual  mechanism  is  not  oper- 
ating properly  for  if  the  mechanism  is  op- 
erating under  stress,  that  stress  has  to  be 
replaced  with  better  and  smoother  perform- 
ance before  higher  level  performance  can  be 
maintained. 

It  is  up  to  each  and  every  optometrist  to 
investigate  his  fiidd  to  see  how  he  can  better 
serve  the  public.  If  it  is  through  new  tech- 
niques or  a  better  application  of  the  old,  that 
is  where  he  should  start.  "The  Optometric 
Weekly,"  in  one  of  its  editorials,  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  it  showed  that  it  is  the  pa- 
tient who  builds  the  practice.  What  we  want 
are  enthusiastic  patients.  We  all  have  many 
satisfied  patients,  but  enthusiastic  patients  re- 
fer others. 

THE   OPTOMETRIC  WEEKLY 


Myopes  Finicky  Eaters-Nearsighted 

Children  Have  Strong  Likes,  Dislikes 

LONDON  (Science  Service) — Near-sighted 
children  are  finicky  eaters  compared  with  chil- 
dren who  have  normal  eyesight  or  are  far- 
sighted,  an  ophthalmologist  at  Miller  and  Bar- 
net  General  Hospitals  here  finds. 

Over  three  times  as  many  nearsighted  chil- 
dren refuse  milk  as  other  children  of  the  same 
age  group.  The  nearsighted  ones  also  were 
more  likely  to  refuse  such  other  sources  of 
first  class  protein  foods  as  cheese,  fish  and 
eggs. 

"With  increasing  fussiness  about  food  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  myopia 
(nearsightedness)"  it  was  said.  The  nearsighted 
children  are  likely  to  be  finicky  about  other 
foods. 

Whether  their  food  habits  are  connected 
with  their  nearsightedness  is  "debatable". 

The  scientist  was  doing  research  on  the  de- 
velopment of  nearsightedness  in  children  in 
the  course  of  which  he  asked  about  their  diet. 
He  was  "struck"  by  the  number  who  have  rigid 
likes  and  dishkes  of  certain  foods"  and  so  ex- 
tended the  study. 

His  findings  are  reported  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  published  here. 
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AS    OTHERS    SEE    US 

[Reprinted  from  MICHIGAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCIATION] 

Health  Service  Is  A  Basic  Right  of  All  People 

By  DEWEY  ANDERSON,  Ph.D.* 


The  profession  of  optometry  has  emerged 
from  a  long  struggle  for  recognition  as  a  bona 
fide  professional  part  of  the  health  personnel 
of  the  nation  to  become  an  accepted  part  of 
the  community  rendering  an  important  serv- 
ice. 

The  struggle  still  goes  on,  however,  be- 
tween some  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
optometrists.  The  conflict  centers  around  the 
age-old  theme  of  an  emerging  profession,  in 
this  case  optometry,  seeking  to  broaden  its 
service  and  recognition  as  fully  capable  of  ex- 
amining, prescribing  and  fitting  eyes  with 
glasses. 

A  good  many  people  still  get  their  glasses 
through  self-fitting  service  from  the  counters 
of  the  dime  stores,,  a  harmful  practice  which 
may  even  be  dangerous  to  eyesight.  Many 
more  go  through  life  without  having  their  eyes 
examined  or  vision  corrected.  When  the  costs 
of  such  service  are  brought  within  reach  and 
the  service  is  made  available  through  easily 
accessible  optometrists'  offices,  many  more 
people  have  their  vision  corrected.  This  has 
been  shown  in  the  growth  and  general  accep- 
tance of  the  optometry  profession.  By  1954 
some  22,000  optometrists  were  licensed  and 
serving  the  public.  The  profession  has  grown 
rapidly  in  recent  years. 

The  governing  body  of  the  profession,  the 
American  Optometric  Association  decribed  to- 
day's conception  of  optometry  as  the  profes- 
sion which  specializes  in  conserving  and  im- 
proving vision.  In  this  process  the  doctor  of 
optometry  may  correct  vision  by  prescribing 
lenses,  and  may  give  visual  training  as  the 
examination  indicates  is  needed.  Optotmetrists 
increasingly  are  called  upon  to  do  preventive 
work  through  the  schools,  and  have  special 
services  for  the  near -blind.  Optometrists  are 
also  finding  outlets  for  their  specialty  in  in- 
dustry. 

While  attempts  to  correct  vision  are  age- 
old,   modern   optometry  dates   from  the    19th 


century,  and  largely  from  the  20th.  It  was  not 
until  1897  that  a  national  association  was 
formed,  and  the  first  state  law  regulating  the 
practice  was  in  1901.  Now,  all  states  have  re- 
gulations. 

Optometrists  now  make  three-fourths  of  all 
eyesight  examinations.  Today's  optometrist  is 
the  product  of  not  less  than  five  years  school- 
ing beyond  the  high  school.  There  are  ten 
schools  or  colleges  of  optometry  accredited  by 
the  national  association,  several  of  which  are 
connected  with  universities. 

Presently,  there  is  only  one  optometrist  in 
practice  for  6,859  persons  in  the  nation,  but 
many  of  them  are  concentrated  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population.  The  range  is  from  one 
optometrist  for  3,385  persons  in  Illinois  to 
one  for  15,789  in  Mississippi.  The  profession 
estimates  the  present  shortage  of  optometrists 
as  at  least  3,000,  based:  on  general  averages  of 
distribution.  If  the  best  states  are  taken  as  the 
measure,  then  it  is  likely  that  the  profession 
needs  to  expand  a  fourth  or  more  to  give  good 
service  to  the  needful  public.  But  presently 
accredited  schools  enroll  only  about  2,000  stu- 
dents, so  that  it  will  be  many  years  at  this  rate 
before  the  profession  will  enlarge  to  meet 
public  need. 

While  the  profession  doe  not  seek  to  occupy 
the  specialized  place  of  the  ophthalmologists, 
its  sphere  of  activity  is  increasing.  Some  op- 
tometrists are  performing  public  service  in 
highway  safety  and  industrial  lighting  work, 
others  are  becoming  trained  in  the  allied  sci- 
ences related:  to  vision  so  that  their  service  as 
consultants  is  increasingly  sought.  Having  won 
recognition  to  the  point  where  they  are  ac- 
corded professional  status  in  most  commun- 
ities, optometrists  are  on  their  way  toward 
broadening  of  their  practice  to  serve  more 
people. 


*Director,   Public   Affairs    Institute,    312   Pennsylvania 
Ave.,   S.  E.   Washington,   D.   C. 
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Just  as  patient  satisfaction  depends 
on  your  professional  sicill,  it  depends 
in  great  part  on  the  quality  of  the 
prescription  materials  and  service 
you  can  call  upon.  For  the  finest, 
call  upon  the  resources  of  American 
Optical.  There's  a  fully-equipped 
AO  I^  Laboratory  just  a  phone  call 
away.  Call  your  AO  Manager  today. 
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COLLEGE   COSTS 

The  amount  that  students  spend  in  attend- 
ing college  has  doubled  since  1939-40,  Law- 
rence G.  Derthick  Commissioner  of  Education, 
said  today  in  announcing  preliminary  findings 
of  an  Office  of  Education  survey. 

Commissioner  Derthick  said  the  expenditure 
per  year  for  full-time  undergraduate  students 
attending  public  college  this  year  averages 
about  $1,500.  A  student  in  private  college  pays 
about  $2,000  a  year. 

The  average  expenditure  in  1939-40  was 
$747  for  a  student  in  a  pubUc  college,  and 
$1,023  for  a  private  college  student. 

The  survey  by  the  Office  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
is  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  how  much 
it  costs  an  undergraduate  student  to  go  to 
college,  and  where  he  gets  the  money. 

Expenditures  per  student  ranged  from  $200 
to  $5,500  per  year.  For  the  middle  half  of  the 
group  surveyed,  the  range  was  from  $815  to 
$1,708. 

Figures  include  both  living-costs,  clothes, 
room,   board,  travel,  recreation  or    entertain- 


ment, etc. — and  education  costs — tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  instructional  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  base  year  for  the  survey  was  1952-53. 
Projections  for  1957  have  taken  into  account 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  cost-of-living 
index  and  also  the  rise  in  tuition,  fees,  and 
other  college  costs. 

At  tax-supported  institutions  in  1952-53,  liv- 
ing costs  represented  five-sixths  of  the  total, 
and,  at  private  institutions,  two-thirds,  the 
survey  revealed,  Average  tuition  and  fees  at 
public  colleges  was  about  $175  and  at  private 
institutions  about  $550  in  that  year. 

Students  living  with  their  parents  at  that 
time  spent  an  average  of  about  $1,000  a  year. 
It  costs  about  $350  more  for  a  student  to  live 
in  some  other  private  home  or  dormitory,  and 
another  $300  to  live  in  a  club,  fraternity  or 
sorority. 

Ten  percent  of  the  men  students  and  eight 
percent  of  the  women  were  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  The  av- 
erage family  in  the  lowest  family  income  group 

*  Continued  next  page 
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COLLEGE  COSTS  (Cont.) 


EAST  AND  WEST  (Cont.) 


devoted  about  one-fifth  of  its  income  to  its 
child  in  college.  In  the  higher  income  groups, 
the  average  was  less  than  one-tenth. 

Families  supplied  41  percent  of  the  money 
for  the  college  students:  29  percent  came  from 
students'  own  savings;  and  students  earned  17 
percent  after  entering  college.  Other  sources 
were  scholarships,  S  percent;  veterans'  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  5  percent; 
loans,  1  percent;  and  miscellaneous,  2  percent. 

Two-thirds  of  the  men  students  worked, 
earning  an  average  of  $486  a  year.  Half  of  the 
women  worked,  averaging  $265. 

More  than  15,000  students  from  110  col- 
leges were  included  in  the  random  sample  for 
the  survey.  It  was  conducted  by  Ernest  V. 
Hollis,  Director  of  the  College  and  University 
Administration  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 


AT  NO   LOSS  FOR   WORDS 

She  counts  you  the  list  of  her  calories  through. 

From  breakfast  to  demitasse. 
For  whatever  her  diet's  reducing  her  to. 

It  isn't  to  silence,  alas! 

GEORGIE    STARBUCK    GALBRAITH 

*         S         *         sS 

An  employer,  interviewing  an  applicant,  re- 
marked, "You  ask  a  high  wage  for  a  man  with 
no  experience." 

"Well,  sir,"  rephed  the  young  man,  "it's 
much  harder  work  when  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

•J"  ^  =5=  ^ 

A  New  York  psychiatrist  received  a  post- 
card from  a  vacationing  patient.  "Dear  Doc- 
tor," it  said.  "Having  a  wonderful  time.  "Wish 
you  were  here  to  tell  me  why." 

^  o^  ^  ^ 

The  boy  was  practicing  his  violin  lesson  in 
the  house,  while  out  on  the  porch,  his  younger 
sister  was  playing  with  the  dog.  As  the  boy 
scraped  away  on  his  fiddle,  the  hound  howled 
dismally.  The  sister  stood  it  as  long  as  she 
could,  then  she  poked  her  head  in  the  open 
window  and  said: 

"For  goodness  sake,  Jimmy,  can't  you  play 
something  the  dog  doesn't  know?" 


seems  to  be  more  privileged  than  others  in  this 
direction.  In  my  opinion  the  present  favorable 
position  gives  hem  any  guarantee  of  future 
security. 

In  the  interim,  as  I  have  stated,  the  optom- 
etrist of  the  so-called  "Deutsches  Democra- 
tische  Republic"  functions  almost  exclusively 
as  an  optometrist  without  recourse  to  ex- 
traneous instrument,  photo  or  other  sales.  In 
the  field,  of  spectacle  styling  there  is  a  very 
marked  contracts  to  be  found.  The  West  has 
an  unlimited  variety  and  range  of  modern 
and  beautfully  made  spectacles,  while  the 
East  is  very  much  more  utilitarian  and  styles 
are  restricted  to  just  a  few  patterns.  The  Zeiss 
nylon  suspended  semi-rimless  is  perhaps  their 
most  advanced  form  and  is  rarely  seen  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

There  is  very  much  more  that  can  be  writ- 
ten about  the  present  position  of  optical  in- 
strument production  for  which  Germany  has 
been  famed  for  decades.  Most  interesting  is 
the  present  position  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Com- 
pany with  its  two  bisected  halves,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  the  true  heir  to  the  prewar  firm. 
Manufacturers  in  both  East  and  West  Ger- 
many are  producing  interesting  ophthamic 
equipment.  Of  those  that  I  have  seen  the 
ingenuity,  and  finish  of  the  western  group 
is  definitely  superior.  Nevertheless  I  have  seen 
a  most  interesting  co-incidence  Optometer 
from  Jena  deep  in  the  Russian  zone.  It  is 
an  instrument  of  a  type  much  favored  in 
Germany  and  is  their  substitute  for  skiametry. 
It  was  an  instrument  I  should  have  like  to 
have  tried  out  at  liesure. 

My  visit  was  unfortunately  all  too  short  to 
permit  me  to  write  with  any  degree  of  sci- 
entific authority,  but  I  though  you  might  be 
interested  in  these  few  impressions  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  border  of  the  free  world. 

HARRY  FREEMAN, 
F.B.O.A.,  F.  A.  A.  0.  Orth. 

493  Roman  Road,  E.  3 
London,  England 
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M.  C.  O.    Alumni    Association    Annual    Banquet 


By  DONALD  KORB 


On  Sunday,  March  10,  the  annual  kinch- 
eon  of  the  JM.C.O.  Alumni  Association  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston.  The  at- 
tendance of  the  alumni  and  their  wives  broke 
all  previous  records. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Dr.  Raymond 
Ross,  introduced  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  other  guests  sitting  at  the  head  table. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Board  are:  Dr. 
Ralph  .  Green,  Dr.  Otto  Hochstadt,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Saval,  Mr.  Joseph  Duffy  and  Dr.  G.  Ed- 
ward Bradley.  Other  guests  present  were  Mr. 
Alfred  Mosely,  research  psychologist,  Mr. 
Wendell  Colton,  feature  writer  for  the  Boston 
Herald,  and  Mr.  William  J.  McCarthy,  News 
Editor  representing  the  Boston  Herald. 

Dean  Green  gave  a  report  on  the  academic 
activities  of  the  college  during  this  past  year. 
He  also  noted  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Walter 
Brown,  whose  library  and  research  equipment 
are  invaluable.  Also  mentioned  were  a  series 
of  colored  slides  describing  the  college.  These 
sides  are  available  to  any  alumnus  or  to  the 
association  for  presentation  to  the  public.  The 
Dean  called  upon  the  alumni  to  continue  their 
support  of  the  college.  Dr.  Green  also  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the  Maurice  H. 
Saval  Scholarship  at  the  college.  This  is  the 
first  actual  scholarship  established  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Otto  Hochstadt,  Treasurer  of  the  college, 
gave  a  financial  report  on  its  standing.  He  re- 
called the  earlier  quarters  of  the  college  and 
pointed  out  that  when  it  was  set  up  as  a  non- 
profit institution,  it  inherited  a  debt  of  $58,- 
700.  Shortly  afterward  the  Horace  Mann 
Building  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $190,000 
and  then  the  Clinic  Building  at  a  cost  of  $38, 
000.  The  Building  Fund,  initiated  in  1953, 
has  enabled  the  mortagage  of  the  Horace 
Mann  Building  to  be  reduced  to  $48,000  and 
that  of  the  Clinic  Building  to  $13,000.  The 
acquisition  of  these  improved  physical  facili- 
ties was  instrumental  in  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Collegiate  Authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  to  allow  the  college 


to  grant  its  present  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Optometry,  Doctor  of  Optometry, 
and  the  honorary  degree  Doctor  of  Science. 

Dr.  Hochstadt  also  pointed  out  that  the 
adminstration  has  taken  every  effort  to  run 
the  school  on  an  efficient  economic  basis.  He 
congratulated  the  Alumni  Association  for  their 
aid  in  the  Building  Fund  Campaign  and  asked 
them  to  continue  it  and  if  possible  to  increase 
the  amount  contributed  in  order  to  reduce  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  college  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Dr.  Hochstadt  also  praised  the 
Alumni  Association  for  their  establishment  of 
a  Student  Procurement-Vocational  Guidance 
program. 

Dr.  David  MacFarlane,  past  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  current  president 
of  the  Mass.  Society  of  Optometrists,  spoke 
on  Optometry,  motorist's  vision,  and  highway 
safety.  He  then  called  Mr.  McCarthy  of  the 
Boston  Herald  to  the  podium  and  presented 
a  citation  to  him  which  read,  "In  recognition 
of  meritorious  service  to  the  public  in  stressing 
the  importance  of  vision  as  a  measurable  fac- 
tor in  highway  safety."  Next  Dr.  MacFarlane 
called  upon  Mr.  Wendell  Colton,  feature  writ- 
er of  the  Boston  Herald  and  author  of  the 
Boston  Herald  Safety  Crusade  series.  Dr. 
MacFarlane  presented  Mr.  Colton  with  a  ci- 
tation which  read,  "In  appreciation  of  his 
writings  and  his  contributions  to  modern  pro- 
gress he  has  affirmed  the  significance  concern- 
ing the  role  vision  plays  on  the  highways  for 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth." 

Dr.  Alfred,  Michelson,  the  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  same  slate  of  officers  had 
been  elected  for  another  term,  and  called  on 
all  of  the  alumni  to  help  the  Executive  Board 
and  officers  complete  another  successful  year 
for  the  Alumni  Association.  He  also  showed 
the  audience  a  plaque  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  main  hall  of  the  college  to  serve  as  a  me- 
morial for  those  alumni  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

*  Continued  next  page 
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. . .  in  fitting  qualities, 
durability  and  finish 


For  details,  ask 
either  of  the 
"service  twins"  in  your  area: 
your  B&L  wholesaler  or 
B&L  branch  man. 


Lustrous  plastic,  in  up-to-the- 
minute  styling  and  fashion- 
right  colors — precision  formed 
from  finest  quality  compounds. 
Ask  to  see  latest  colors. 


Dean  Green  then  stepped  to  the  podium  and 
asked  Dr.  Foster  Namias  to  step  forward.  The 
Dean  continued  by  reading  the  following  ci- 
tation presented  to  Dr.  Namias  by  the  Alumni 
Association:  "For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  devoted  his  untiring  and  selfless  efforts 
and  great  ability  to  the  development,  growth 
and  strength  of  the  Alumni  Association.  In 
recognition  of  his  great  achievement  and  ef- 
forts he  has  endeared  himself  in  the  further- 
ance of  Optometry."  Dr.  Namias  thanked  the 
Alumni  Association  for  this  honor. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  by  Dr. 
Ross. 


STATISTICS  (Cont.) 

That  leaves  74,000  to  do  the  work.  But  62,000 
of  these  are  bums  and  others  who  won't  work, 
so  that  leaves  12,000  to  do  the  work.  Now  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  are  11,998 
people  in  jail,  so  that  leaves  just  two  people 
to  do  the  work.  That's  you  and  me,  Brother, 
and  I'm  getting  tired  of  doing  everything 
by  myself.  — Colorado  Optometrist 


MAURICE  H.  SAVAL  TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Maurice  H.  Saval  Tuition  Scholarship 
of  $600.00  ($300.00  per  year  for  two  years) 
is  available  annually  to  a  needy  and  worthy 
student  who  gives  promise  of  achievement  in 
the  study  of  optometry,  and  who  meets  all  the 
requirements  for  admission.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  second  installment  of  the  scholarship,  the 
student's  academic  achievement  at  the  end  of 
the  year  should  rank  him  among  the  upper 
third  of  his  class. 

Application  for  the  scholarship  (supplied  on 
request)  must  be  made  before  September  1  of 
the  year  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  be- 
gin his  studies,  and  selection  will  be  made  by 
the  faculty  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
Promotions  from  among  those  accepted  stu- 
dents who  have  paid  their  tuition  deposit. 


Some  men  are  always  looking  for  a  letter 
opener;  others  are  married. 

JOHN    C.    VIVIAN 
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SHOULD   THE    PATIENT 
BE    INFORMED? 

Two  recent  experiences  in  my  office  leads 
me  to  answer  the  above  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Let  me  recite  them. — One  an  Elderly  gentle- 
man, for  whom  I  formerly  prescribed,  visited 
his  Optomertist  in  his  local  town,  was  ex- 
amined and  fitted  with  corrections.  He  com- 
plained the  vision  in  the  left  eye  was  not  so 
good  as  in  the  right  eye.  He  returned  for  an- 
other fitting  and  was  told  the  corrections  were 
according  to  findings  and  he  would  need  to 
become  accustomed  to  them.  A  second  was  no 
more  informative.  The  patient  then  contacted 
our  office  with  his  story  and  complaints.  An 
examination  immediately  disclosed  several  stria 
in  the  lens  of  the  left  eye  while  none  in  the 
right.  The  final  findings  were  close  to  the  pre- 
scribed lenses.  We  sat  back  and,  informed  the 
patient  he  could  not  expect  the  visual  results 
equal  in  both  eyes,  explaining  to  him  the  con- 
dition, and  that  we  could  not  promise  all  he 
hoped  for.  With  that  explanation  he  com- 
mented "why  in  heck  didn't  the  other  fellow 
tell  me,  or  don't  he  know  his  business"?  We 
brushed  the  feathers  the  right  way  with  plaus- 
ible excuses,  collected  our  fee  for  examination 
and  satisfied  the  patient. 

A  second  case. — Gentleman  aged  54,  heavy 
set,  flushed  face,  presented  himself  for  new 
glasses.  Complained  he  couldn't  see  well  out 
of  his  right  eye  and  not  too  good  out  of  the 
left.  Had  glasses  fitted  recently  but  "they  are 
not  good."  Examination  showed  a  large  deposit 
centrally  located  in  lens  of  right  eye,  large 
enough  to  obscure  vision  while  the  left  lens 
showed  up  a  small  central  deposit  with  several 
stria.  No  lens  for  the  right  eye  would  give  any 
help  visually.  Correction  for  left  brought  vision 
to  20/20,  suffifficient  for  passing  driving  tests. 

Without  questioning  we  smelled  the  tobacco 
and  liquor  but  commented  on  the  habits.  Yes, 
he  was  a  daily  drinker  and  incessant  smoker. 
Checking  his  lenses  the  RX  was  a  good  cor- 
rection. A  good  natured  lecture  on  his  habits 
and  a  suggestion  of  a  health  examination  with 
the  hopes  of  holding  his  left  eye  as  good  as  at 
present,  was  accepted  with  "well  now  I  know 


what  to  do,  but  why  didn't  so  and  so,  etc." 
We  collected  our  fee  and  requested  a  return 
in  a  year  to  watch  results. 

True  there  may  be  cases  when  bad  news 
cannot  be  accepted  by  some  people  but  for 
self  protection  either  the  patient  or  one  of  the 
family  should  be  informed. 

— Michigan  Optometric 
Association 

— E.  H.  A. 


GALS  WON'T  WEAR  SPECS 
TO  MARKET 

LOS  ANGELES,  Calif.— INS— The  same 
feminine  vanity  that  causes  a  woman  to  put  on 
her  makeup  before  she  goes  to  the  super- 
market causes  her  to  leave  off  something  else — 
her  glasses. 

Los  Angeles  adman  Don  Belding  asserts 
that  over  one-third  of  all  women  shopping  in 
stores   should   be  wearing  glasses  and  aren't. 

Belding  said  a  recent  marketing  survey  dis- 
closed this  fact  and  added: 

"Some  of  them  didn't  even  own  any  glasses, 
but  most  had  just  left  them  off  for  reasons  of 
pride." 

He  said  that  the  survey,  made  for  the  Fold- 
ing Paper  Box  Association  of  America,  empha- 
sizes that  box  designers  and  admen  must  pay 
more  attention  than  ever  to  clarity  of  design 
on  packages  to  be  purchased  by  women. 

The  average  woman,  Belding  said,  makes  a 
purchasing  decision  in  a  store  in  70  seconds, 
and  it's  pretty  tough  on  the  manufacturer 
when  she  can't  see  clearly  enough  to  make  out 
his  label. 


/  love  Matilda  weet  dee  pointy-head, 

Other  girls  ain't  strong  as  lead 

She  is  so  sweet  and  deeferent  from 

That  I  glad  to  see  her  when  I  get  home. 

O  Matilda,  O  Matilda, 

You  be  as  gentle  as  a  cedilla* 

"A  form  of  drum  made  from  an   old  goatskin  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  tin  from  a  sardine  can. 

ROBERT  FONTAINE 
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